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ARGENTINE  SFfT  GUARANTEED  MINIMUM  MEAT  PRICE 


The  Argentine  Government  on  December  1 
announced  the  guaranteed  minimum  price  to  pro- 
ducers for  new-crop  wheat  at  9  pesos  per  100 
kilograms  (72  cents  per  bushel),  which  is  based 
on  sacked  wheat  delivered  on  cars  at  Buenos 
Aires.  The  new  rate  represents  an  increase  of 
more  than  10  percent  over  the  support  price  of 
8  pesos  (65  cents)  established  for  last  year's 
crop.  With  the  exception  of  the  1935-36  rate, 
it  is  the  highest  guaranteed  price  since  the 
policy  of  basic  prices  as  a  farm  relief  measure 
was  adopted  in  1933. 

Flour  prices  are  to  be  maintained  at  their 
present  level.  Millers  will  be  required  to  use 
70  percent  of  old  wheat  in  milling  operations, 
and  the  old-crop  grain  will  be  supplied  to  mills 
by  the  regulating  board  at  8.60  pesos  per  100 
kilograms  (about  69.7  cents  per  bushel). 

No  official  estimate  of  the  crop  now  being 
harvested  has  been  announced.  Private  forecasts 
range  from  about  180  to  200  million  bushels, 
with  recent  indications  of  further  recovery  and 
improvement  of  the  crop  in  many  areas,  following 
timely  rains.  Despite  the  below-average  pros- 
pective crop,  additional  surplus  supplies  for 
export  are  expected  to  be  added  to  the  large 
carry-over  stocks  now  on  hand. 
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FRENCH  NORTH  AFRICAN  OLIVE-OIL  SITUATION 

Edible  olive-oil  production  in  French  Morocco  and  Tunisia  during  the  1944-45  season  is 
forecast  at  97,500  short  tons  compared  with  an  estimated  production  of  59,400  tons  in  1943-44 
and  101.200  tons  in  1942-43.  A  quantitative  forecast  for  Algeria  has  not  yet  been  received, 
but  the  belief  is  that  the  output  there  will  be  somewhat  below  the  17,600  tons  estimated  to 
have  been  produced  in  1943-44.  The  recent  5-year  average  (1938-1942)  for  these  French  pos- 
sessions is  82,900  tons, while  the  10-year  average  (1933-1942)  is  81,100  tons.  The  forecast 
indicates  that  there  will  be  considerably  more  than  average  production  even  though  Algeria 
and  Morocco  production  is  below  normal.  The  forecast  for  Tunisia,  if  realized,  would  be  the 
largest  in  many  years. 


FRENCH  NORTH  AFRICA:    Olive  oil  production,  1942-42  to  1944-45, 
with  comparisons  for  specified  periods 


PERIOD 

ALGERIA 

FRENCH  MOROCCO 
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TOTAL 

:      Short  tons 

Short  tons 

Short  tons 

Short  cons 

Five-year 
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41,800 

:  69,620 
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1941-42 

  27.500 

16,500 
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20,600 

13,200 
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121,800 

1943-44 

sJ 

4,400 

l/ 

55,000 

a/  77,000 

1944-45 

b/ 

d 

4,000 

d 

93, 500 

Complied    from  official  sources. 

»/  Preliminary   ettiute.     b/  Quantitative   estimate  not   available.      c/  Preliminary  forecast. 


Growing  conditions  in  Algeria  and  Mo- 
rocco left  much  to  be  desired  but  in  Tunisia 
they  appeared  to  be  nearly  ideal.  The  la- 
bor situation  in  all  three  producing  areas 
seemed  to  be  satisfactory  as  harvesting 
started.  There  were  some  reports  of  in- 
ternal transportation  difficulties,  but 
these  were  probably  not  serious  enough  to 
affect  production.  An  acute  shortage  of 
storage  facilities  exists  in  Tunisia.  In 
Algeria  and  Morocco,  however,  the  available 
space  is  more  than  sufficient  to  take  care 
of  the  anticipated  small  production.  There 
i s  no  carry-over  in  commercial  channels 
from  the  1943-44  production  in  Algeria  and 
Morocco,  but  Government  reserves  in  Tunisia 
were  reported  to  total  more  than  7,000  short 
tons  on  October  31,  1944. 

The  1944-45  marketing  season  in  Algeria 
and  Morocco  started  with  no  stocks  on  hand 
and  with  a  known  demand  far  in  excess  of 
probable  production.  Edible- oil  require- 
ments for  Algeria  are  estimated  at  33,000 


tons  and  for  Morocco  at  24,000  tons.  Tunisia 
probably  will  have  an  exportable  surplus  of 
70,900  tons,  a  large  portion  of  which  could 
be  diverted  to  Algeria  and  Morocco  provided 
drums  and  transportation  are  made  available. 
A  substitution  of  other  edible  oils  in  the 
deficit  areas  is  planned, but  the  exact  amount 
that  will  become  available  is  still  in  doubt. 
It  is  apparent,  however,  that  between  20,000 
and  25,000  tons  of  edible  olive  oil  should 
be  available  for  export  to  destinations  other 
than  North  Africa  from  the  Tunisian  produc- 
tion even  if  Algeria  and  Morocco  were  en- 
tirely supplied  with  Tunisian  olive  oil. 

Although  no  quantitative  estimates  have 
thus  far  been  rece ived,  prospects  are  that 
the  Algerian  1944-45  olive-oil  production 
will  be  somewhat  below  that  of  1943-44.  Pro- 
duction in  1943-44  was  estimated  at  17,600 
tons  compared  with  20,600  in  1942-43  and 
27,500  tons  in  1941-42.  The  recent  5-year 
average  (1938-1942)  is  18,000  tons  and  the 
10-year  average  (1933-1942)  is  16,600  tons. 
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The  growing  season  was  rather  unsat- 
isfactory. While  ample  winter  rains  raised 
hopes  of  at  least  an  average  crop,  the  weath- 
er at  blossoming  time  was  unsatisfactory 
and  resulted  in  a  large  drop.  Approximately 
64  percent  of  the  olive  acreage  in  Algeria 
is  controlled  by  natives  and  36  percent 
by  Europeans.  There  were  no  reports  of 
labor  shortages  as  harvesting  started,  al- 
though such  a  shortage  was  reported  during 
the  harvest  of  other  crops. 

There  was  no  carry-over  of  edible  olive 
oil  into  the  current  season  so  far  as  regu- 
lar commercial  channels  are  concerned.  Re- 
ports circulate  of  black  market  supplies 
being  sold  at  from  140  to  150  francs  per 
litre  (about  $3.00  per  United  States  quart). 
The  Government  has  asked  that  all  surplus 
barrels  and  other  containers  in  Algeria 
be  shipped  to  Tunisia  where  they  are  badly 
needed. 

Algeria's  edible -oil  requirements  are 
estimated  at  33.000  tons,  based  on  a  monthly 
ration  of  one-half  a  litre.  Even  if  an 
average  crop  of  olives  had  been  produced 
a  considerable  quantity  of  edible  oil  would 
have  to  be  obtained  from  other  sources. 
The  heavy  production  of  olive  oil  in  Tunisia 
no  doubt  will  provide  some  oil  for  Algeria. 
There  may  also  be  a  possibility  of  obtaining 
peanut  oil  from  West  Africa.  There  appears 
to  be  little  hope  of  obtaining  Spanish  oil, 
as  production  in  that  country  is  reported 
to  be  considerably  under  that  of  the  1943-44 
season. 

In  French  Morocco  the  1944-45  produc- 
tion of  edible  olive  oil  is  reported  to 
be  one  of  the  lowest  on  record.  Available 
data  indicate  an  output  of  about  4,000 
short  tons  compared  with  4,400  tons  in  1943- 
44  and  13,200  tons  in  1942-43.  The  recent 
5-year  average  (1938-1942)  production  is 
15,400  short  tons  while  the  10-year  average 
(1933-1942)  is  12,700  tons. 

Growing  conditions  for  the  second  year 
in  succession  have  been  unfavorable.  Rains 
during  blossoming,  and  excessively  heavy 
hot  winds  later  on,  caused  an  extremely 
heavy  drop  of  immature  fruit.  As  harvest 
started  growers  and  the  trade  appeared  pes- 
simistic  in  their  estimates  of  probable 
production.     The  olive  acreage  in  Morocco 


is  92  percent  native  owned  and  8  percent 
European  owned.  No  problem  of  labor  shortage 
■rose  this  year. 

The  very  poor  crop  and  small  production 
of  oil  last  seas  on  taave  created  a  serious 
shortage  of  edible  oils  in  the  Protectorate 
this  season.  There  was  no  carry-over  from 
preceding  crops,  and  with  requirements  for 
the  current  season  estimated  at  24,000  short 
tons  it  appears  that  other  oils  will  have 
to  be  obtained.  It  has  been  suggested  that 
the  deficiency  be  made  up  by  imports  of  olive 
oil  from  Tunisia  and  that  the  production 
of  sunflower,  linseed,  and  cottonseed  oil 
be  expanded.  Government  officials  have  in- 
dicated that  peanut  oil  from  West  Africa 
would  be  acceptable,  s ince  it  is  preferred 
by  natives  when  olive  oil  is  not  available. 

The  Director  of  Economic  Affairs  re- 
cently ordered  the  enforcement  of  the  1942 
decree  requiring  that  10  percent  of  all  cul- 
tivated land  be  devoted  to  oilseed  crops 
in  the  future.  Linseed  and  cottonseed  now 
are  being  produced  in  appreciable  amounts 
at  Beni  Amir.  Sunflower  seed  also  is  grown 
in  certain  districts.  Moreover,  aside  from 
edible  linseed  oil,  industrial  linseed  oil 
can  be  produced  and  also  used  for  exchange 
purposes  with  other  countries. 

With  a  view  to  encouraging  increased 
production  the  Protectorate  Administration 
has  granted  certain  advantages  to  growers 
of  oilseed  crops.  Producers  are  given  a 
priority  in  oilseed -cake  allotments  amounting 
to  70  kilograms  (154  pounds)  for  each  quintal 
(220  pounds)  of  oilseeds  delivered,  together 
with  a  price  differential  in  favor  of  the 
grower  as  against  prices  charged  non-pro- 
ducers. As  an  alternative  the  grower  can 
have  the  choice  of  either  1  kilogram  (2.2 
pounds)  of  sugar  or  1  kilogram  of  oil  for 
each  quintal  (220  pounds)  of  seed  delivered. 

Since  financing  the  crop  appeared  to  be 
the  principal  difficulty  to  be  overcome, 
it  was  decided  by  the  Government  that  payment 
in  full  for  all  former  crops  would  be  made 
before  the  end  of  September  1944,  while  pay- 
ment for  1944-45  harvests  would  be  made  in 
cash  at  time  of  delivery.  Morocco  already 
possesses  good  refining  facilities.  These 
will  be  improved  when  the  war  is  ended.  The 
poor  quality  of  oil  produced  in  the  past 
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was  due  to  incompetent  technical  skill  rath- 
er than  lack  of  equipment. 

The  preliminary  forecast  places  the 
1944-45  edible-olive- oi 1  production  in  Tu- 
nisia at  93,500  short  tons  compared  with 
5  5,000  tons  in  1943-44  and  88,000  tons  in 
1942-43.  The  forecast  indicates  that  the 
largest  production  of  oil  in  the  past  20 
years  is  anticipated.  At  this  level  the 
production  would  be  89  percent  larger  than 
the  5-year  average  (1938-1942)  of  49,500 
tons,  and  80  percent  larger  than  the  10-year 
average  (1933-1942)  of  51,800  tons. 

Growing  conditions  this  season  were 
considerably  better  than  last  year  when 
heavy  fighting  took  place  in  the  producing 
areas.  Blossoming  and  po 1 1 iniza t ion  this 
year  took  place  under  favorable  conditions 
and  a  good  set  of  fruit  was  made.  A  short 
crop  of  olives  is  generally  followed  by 
a  heavy  one  in  most  of  the  Mediterranean 
countr  ies . 

The  Tunisian  olive  acreage  is  about 
92  percent  native  and  8  percent  European 
owned.  Consequently,  no  labor  shortages 
existed  as  harvest  started.  There  has  been 
much  labor-union  agitation  for  wage  in- 
creases in  general  since  the  new  rates  were 
published  on  October  10,  1944.  The  mills 
are  not  expected  to  be  affected  and  pro- 
duction should  not  suffer.  The  October  31, 
1944,  carry-over  from  the  previous  year's 
production  is  estimated  at  7,400  short  tons. 
This  is  being  held  as  a  reserve  against 
domestic  consumption.  Domestic  consumption 
is  placed  at  2,500  tons  per  month.  The 
ration  continues  at  1  litre  (1.057  quart) 
per  person  per  month. 

Olive  growers  and  producers  of  olive 
oil  in  Tunisia  this  season  are  confronted 
with  two  rather  serious  problems.  The  prin- 
cipal concern  at  this  time  is  available 
storage  space.  Storage  facilities  exist 
for  only  about  38,500  tons,  which  is  some 
55,000  tons  short  of  the  space  needed  to 
take  care  of  the  estimated  production.  Ne- 
gotiations are  reported  underway  for  the 
use  of  gasoline  drums  declared  to  be  sal- 
vage material  by  the  military  authorities. 
These  drums,  if  they  can  be  u»ed ,  would 
take  care  of  about  12,000  short  tons  of 
edible  oil.  This  would  still  leave  a  con- 
siderable quantity  without  storage.     A  drum 


factory  is  being  constructed  at  Sfax,  but 
it  is  doubtful  whether  it  can  get  into  pro- 
duction in  sufficient  time  and  volume  to 
ease  the  prevailing  shortage. 

The  other  problem  is  one  of  price  and 
taxes.  During  October  the  Resident  General 
announced  a  price  reduction  of  200  francs 
per  100  kilos  ($4.00  per  220  pounds)  on  all 
classes  of  olive  oil. 

TUNISIA:    Fixed  olive  oil  prices 


for  1944-45  season 
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61.80 
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:  56.00 

58.00 

59.74 

2nd  quality 

51.20 

53.20 

54.80 

3rd  quality 

47.00 

49.00 

50.46 

Lampante  a^ 

44.00 

47.00 

47.38 

Compiled  from  official  sources. 
§./  Over  S  percent  acidity, 
b/  220.46  pounds. 


The  basic  export  tax  on  olive  oil,  ir- 
respective of  country  of  destination,  depends 
on  invoice  price.  Oil  prices  at  $24.00  per 
220  pounds  is  subject  to  a  tax  of  $2.96  per 
220  pounds.  For  each  additional  increase 
of  1  franc  (2  cents)  in  the  invoice  price, 
there  is  an  additional  $0.01  in  export  tax. 
In  addition,  there  are  regional  surtaxes 
amounting  to  $0.05  per  220  pounds  in  the 
first  and  third  regions,  $0.08  per  220  pounds 
in  the  second  and  fifth  regions,  and  $0.10 
per  220  pounds  in  the  fourth  region.  Other 
surtaxes  are:  $0.22  per  220  pounds  for  the 
"Office  de  l'liuile"  and  the  "Defense  de  1*01- 
ivier"  and  a  customs  formality  tax  of  $0.03 
per  metric  ton  (2,240  pounds). 

To  illustrate,  a  shipment  of  10  tons 
of  oil  priced  at  $60.00  per  220  pounds  from 
Sfax  would  pay:  Basic  tax,  $209.60;  Re- 
gional tax,  $8.00;  "Office  de  l'Huile*  and 
"Defense  de  1 'Olivier,*  $22.00;  customs  for- 
mality tax,  $0.33,  and  total,  $239.93.  The 
matter  of  taxes  is  somewhat  uncertain. as 
on  October  31,  1944,  the  Government  stated 
a  $4.00  reduction  on  the  above  should  be  made 
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while  the  Customs  Service  indicates  it  has 
no  confirmation  orders  to  that  effect. 

The  indicated  exportable  surplus  of 
edible  oil  in  Tunisia,  after  making  deduc- 
tions for  domestic  consumption,  is  70,900 
short  tons.  About  half  of  that  quantity 
must  be  moved  before  April  because  , of  the 


lack  of  storage  facilities.  It  is  likely 
that  important  quantities  will  be  shipped 
to  Algeria  and  Morocco  where  this  year's  pro- 
duction has  been  small.  It  is  believed  also 
that  important  quantities  of  the  available 
surplus  will  be  used  in  France. 

W.  R.  Schreiber 


BRAZILIAN  MEAT  SUPPLIES  AND  EXPORTS  FALL  TO  WARTIME  LOW  LEVEL 


Brazilian  production  of  beef  and  veal,  which  furnishes  roughly  77  percent  of  the  com- 
mercial meat  supply  of  the  country,  has  declined  materially  since  the  peak  year  of  wartime 
exports  in  1942,  and  is  now  barely  adequate  to  meet  increased  domestic  requirements.  Domestic 
consumption  has  absorbed  an  increasing  proportion  of  the  supply  while  exports  have  fallen 
off.  Even  some  increase  in  the  production  of  pork,  mutton,  and  goat  meat  has  not  offset  the 
decline  in  beef  production.  Exports  have  consisted  chiefly  of  beef,  with  relatively  small 
quantities  of  pork. 


Beef  and  veal  production  at  slaughter- 
houses in  1944  is  estimated  at  1.5  billion 
pounds,  or  about  100  million  pounds  less 
than  the  reduced  output  of  1943.  Production 
in  the  3  years  1940-1942  averaged  1.7  bil- 
lion pounds.  Pork  production  has  increased 
since  1942  and  is  expected  to  reach  530 
million  pounds  in  1944,  an  increase  of*  6 
percent  over  that  of  1943,  and  about  equal 
to  the  pre-war  average.  The  commercial 
production  of  mutton  and  goat  meat,  most 
of  which  enters  domestic  consumption,  is 
relatively  small.  In  1943  it  did  not  ex- 
ceed 70  million  pounds.  Total  production 
of  all  meat  in  slaughterhouses  that  year 
was  2,167  million  pounds.  This  was  a  re- 
duction of  4  percent  compared  with  1942 
and  of  10  percent  compared  with  the  pre-war 
average. 

Available  estimates  indicate  that  com- 
mercial slaughter  (in  Federal  inspected 
and  municipal  slaughterhouses)  for  the  years 
1936-1940  represented  on  the  average  from 
90  to  95  percent  of  the  total  killings  of 
cattle  and  calves  in  Brazil,  a  little  over 
60  percent  of  total  hog  slaughter,  but  only 
a  small  proportion  of  the  actual  slaughter- 
ings of  sheep  and  goats.  It  is  estimated 
that  approximately  2,250,000  sheep  and  lamb 
skins  reach  commercial  channels  either  for 
export  or  for  use  in  the  important  domestic 
tanneries  annually.  In  addition,  a  good 
many  skins  are  utilized  on  farms  and  ranches. 
Slaughter  of  goats  and  kids  probably  aver- 
ages betweer.  5,250,000  and  5,500,000  head 
annually. 


During  the  early  war  years,  Brazil  conr 
tributed  a  fair  share  of  the  United  Nations' 
beef  requirements.  Exports  in  the  years 
1940-1942,  encouraged  by  high  prices  for 
export  beef,  were  about  double  the  pre-war 
average.  These  larger  exports,  combined 
with  increased  domestic  consumption,  un- 
doubtedly resulted  in  the  marketing  of  most 
reserves  on  farms  and  ranches.  Exports  of 
beef  on  a  dressed-weight  basis  for  the  years 
1940-1942  averaged  468  million  pounds  annu- 
ally, or  17  percent  of  the  total  supply  of 
beef  moving  from  Southern  Hemisphere  sources 
in  that  period.  Including  pork,  mutton, 
•nd  lamb,  Brazil  supplied  only  13  percent 
of  the  total  Southern  Hemisphere  exports 
during  that  period,  because  relatively  little 
pork,  mutton,  and  lamb  is  exported  from  Bra- 
zil. Prior  to  the  war,  or  for  the  5  years 
1935-1939,  Brazilian  beef  exports  averaged 
only  241  million  pounds  annually.  In  addi- 
tion, approximately  16  million  pounds  of 
pork  were  exported  in  the  3  war  years  1940- 
1942,  an  increase  of  60  percent  above  the 
5- year  pre-war  average.  In  1943,  exports 
of  beef  fell  off  materially  to  about  60  per- 
cent of  the  average  for  1940-1942  and  a  still 
further  reduction  is  estimated  for  1944. 

Although  the  situation  regarding  total 
potential  slaughter  supplies  in  Brazil  at 
the  present  time  is  obscured  by  the  Bra- 
zilian Government's  price  control  and  ra- 
tioning policy,  it  seems  clear  that  fewer 
cattle  are  being  marketed  this  year  than 
in  earlier  war  years.  Whether  this  is  be- 
cause of  the  Brazilian  price  policy  or  due  to 
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reduced  numbers  of  cattle  as  a  result  of 
the  1942-43  drought  and  large  exports  seems 
to  be  a  subject  of  conjecture.  Latest  re- 
ports indicate  that  many  of  the  cattle  on 
ranges  are  young  enough  to  be  carried  over 
for  another  year  should  the  price  situation 
be  such  as  to  encourage  owners  to  hold  them 
rather  than  market  them  at  prevailing  prices. 

Current  slaughter  in  the  SKo  Paulo- 
Rio  de  Janeiro  area  is  falling  short  of 
actual  need  for  the  SSo  Paulo  and  Rio  de 
Janeiro  city  markets,  despite  the  fact  that 
the  sale  of  meat  for  public  consumption 
in  Rio  de  Janeiro  is  limited  to  2  days  a 
week.  Requisitions  of  cattle  for  these 
markets  are  being  made  in  the  State  of  SSo 
Paulo  by  the  Coordinator  of  Economic  Mo- 
bilization in  accordance  with  the  authority 
granted  by  Decrees  No.  60  and  No.  61  of 
July  31,  1944.  The  number  of  head  to  be  ac- 
quired by  requisitioning  was  set  at  131,000 
head.  Cattle  thus  obtained  from  the  dif- 
ferent ranches  are  reported  as  ranging  in 
weight  from  463  pounds  to  496  pounds  when 
normally  they  would  not  be  sold  until  a 
live  weight  of  from  595  pounds  to  728  pounds 
had  been  attained.  Considerable  opposition 
by  ranchers  to  the  requisitioning  policy  is 
reported . 

The  Brazilian  Government  has  adopted 
other  methods  of  combatting  the  meat  short- 


age, such  as  authorizing  the  purchase  of 
approximately  8,000  tons  of  Argentine  beef 
for  use  in  hotels  and  restaurants  in  Rio 
de  Janeiro  and  Sao  Paulo. 

The  State  of  Rio  Grande  do  Su 1  also 
reports  a  beef  shortage.  Rationing  is  in  ef- 
fect 2  days  a  week  in  that  State  and  packing 
plants  have  been  forbidden  to  slaughter  cat- 
tle for  meat  processing  before  February  1, 
1945.  Anyone  selling  to  packing  plants  will 
be  required  to  reserve  for  consumption  within 
the  State  a  quota  equal  to  50  percent  of 
the  quantity  sold.  Slaughter  of  cows  in 
meat-packing  plants  in  1945  is  restricted 
to  50  percent  of  the  1944  kill. 

The  Sao  Paulo-Rio  de  Janeiro  section 
of  central  Brazil,  and  the  State  of  Rio 
Grande  do  Sul  normally  furnish  all  of  the 
meat  exports  from  Brazil,  the  first  area 
supplying  about  45  percent  and  the  latter 
55  percent  of  the  total.  As  practically 
all  the  meat  packed  for  export  this  year 
was  from  the  State  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  it 
is  not  surprising  that  total  exports  from 
Brazil  have  fallen  to  only  a  small  fraction 
of  the  average  for  the  years  1940-1942.  Ex- 
ports continue  from  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  where 
facilities  are  better  for  shipping  overseas 
than  for  transporting  to  other  parts  of  Bra- 
zil. 

Esther  H.  Johnson 


BRAZIL^     Revised  estimates  of  commercia 
average  1935-1939,  annual 


1  slaughter  and  meat  production, 
1940-1944  a/ 


CATTLE  AND  CALVES 

HOGS 

SHEEP  AND  LAMBS 

GOATS 

: BEEF  AND 

.  PORK 

MUTTON 

:  GOAT 

TOTAL 

YEAR 

SLAUGH- 

: VEAL 

SLAUGH- 

SLAUGH- 

AND LAMB 

SLAUGH- 

• MEAT 

TER 

•  PRO- 
'  DUCT  ION 

TER 

PRO- 
.  DUCT  ION 

TER 

PRO- 
DUCTION 

TER 

:*  PRO- 
DUCTION 

MEAT 

Average 

7,000 
head 

Million 
.  pounds 

1,000 
head 

Mill  ion 
pounds 

1,000 
head 

Million 
pounds 

1,000 
head 

Million 
pounds 

Mill  ion 
pounds 

1935-1939 

4,466 

•  1,843 

3.187 

:  529 

394 

15 

378 

10 

■     2 , 397 

4,596 

1,689 

3,271 

423 

886 

35 

475 

12 

2,159 

1941   

4,751 

1,723 

4,253 

463 

1,017 

36 

815 

17 

2,239 

4,920  : 

1.753  : 

4,019 

453 

689 

22  : 

856  : 

18 

2,246 

1943  b/  

4.576 

1,600 

4.467 

500 

1,301 

45 

1,018 

22 

2,167 

4,250 

1,500 

4,675 

530 

Compiled   from  official  estimates. 

g/  Reported  slaughter  and  meat  production  at  Federal  inspected  and  in  municipal  slaughter- 
houses . 

b/  Preliminary  estimates. 
0/  Tentative  estimate. 
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LATE  COMMODITY 

GRAINS,  GRAIN  PRODUCTS,  AND  FEEDS 

CANADA  EASES  RESTRICTIONS  ON  FEED 
SHIPMENTS  TO  EASTERN  CANADA 

The  Canadian  Wheat  Board  has  announced 
that  temporary  restrictions  limiting  rail 
shipments  of  Canadian  feed  grains  and  proc- 
essed grain  for  use  in  Eastern  Provinces 
have  been  lifted  by  the  Transport  Controller 
as  of  December  1.  Prior  rulings  had  re- 
stricted rail  movement  of  bulk  grain  from 
country  elevators  and  from  the  Lakehead , 
for  feeding  in  Eastern  Provinces,  by  making 
such  shipments  subject  to  permit.  A  nominal 
number  of  permits  was  granted  by  the  Feeds 
Administrator,  as  attention  was  directed 
to  moving  the  maximum  possible  amount  of 
grain  from  western  points  to  the  Lakehead 
before  the  close  of  navigation. 

SWEDEN'S  FEED- GRAIN  PRODUCTION 
REDUCED 

The  1944  feed-grain  outturn  in  Sweden 
was  smaller  than  the  reduced  1943  crop  and 
also  somewhat  below  the  average  production, 
according  to  the  first  official  estimate. 
The  reduction  is  attributed  to  smaller  per- 
acre  yields  as  well  as   to  reduced  acreage. 

The  production  of  oats,  the  most  im- 
portant feed  grain  in  Sweden,  was  placed 
at  51  million  bushels  as  compared  with  the 
revised  estimate  of  about  59  million  bushels 
in  1943  and  the  average  of  73  million  during 
1938-1942.  The  barley  crop  was  provision- 
allyplaced  at  slightly  above  8  million 
bushels,  compared  with  the  revised  1943 
production  of  10.7  million  bushels,  and  the 
1938-1942  average  of  9.5  million  bushels. 
The  acreage  in  feed  grains  was  slightly 
below  that  of  a  year  ago. 

Mixed-grain  production  in  1944  was 
placed  at  about  534,000  short"  tons,  which 
was  slightly  smaller  than  a  year  earlier 
and  considerably  less  than  average.  Pros- 
pects for  most  grains  deteriorated  during 
September  and   the   first   half   of  October, 


DEVELOPMENTS 

as  the  result  of  heavy  rains  during  harvest- 
time.  Harvesting  of  mixed  grains  and  barley, 
however,  had  been  largely  completed  and  their 
condition  on  October  15  was  reported  un- 
changed from  the  August  31  condition  figure. 

WHOLESALE  PRICE  CEILINGS 
FIXED  FOR  CUBAN  RICE 

Wholesale  prices  for  rice  were  fixed 
in  Kabana  at  9.25  cents  per  Spanish  pound 
for  short-grain  and  12  cents  for  long-grain 
rice  in  a  resolution  published  on  November 
17,  1944.  The  resolution  was  passed  in  order 
to  guarantee  retailers  a  profit  when  sell- 
ing rice  at  the  official  established  retail 
prices  of  10  cents  for  short-grain  and  13.5 
for   long-grain  rice. 

The  prices  for  rice,  although  they  allow 
only  a  small  margin  of  profit  for  both  whole- 
salers and  retailers,  could  be  maintained 
at  the  present  rate  primarily  because  United 
States  rice  delivered  in  Cuba  is  cheaper 
this  season  than  last  year.  The  price  paid 
for  United  States  rice  is  lower  for  two  rea- 
sons: (1)  Sufficient  southern  rice  is  avail- 
able for  Cuban  requirements,  which  reduces 
transportation  costs  by  5  cents  per  pound 
below  that  of  California  rice,  and  (2)  rice 
of  larger  broken  content  can  be  obtained, 
whereas  last  year  only  rice  of  the  best  qual- 
ities was  offered  for  export  from  United 
States  mills. 

The  resolution  appl  ies  only  to  prices 
of  Habana  rice,  and  maximum  prices  at  places 
in  interior  Cuba  are  to  be  determined  by  add- 
ing the  necessary  delivery  expenses  to  Habana 
selling  prices. 

VEGETABLE  OILS  AND  OILSEEDS 

ARGENTINE  GOVERNMENT  CREATES  BOARD 
TO  HANDLE  OILSEEDS 

Effective  November  28,  1944,  the  Ar- 
gentine Government  created  an  advisory  board 
to  handle  the  marketing  and  processing  of 
oilseeds.     One  of   the   important  functions 
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of  the  board  will  be  to  supply  crushers 
with  sufficient  flaxseed  to  produce  a  mini- 
mum of  330,000  short  tons  of  linseed  oil 
annually  for  fuel.  To  produce  this  quantity 
of  oil,  1,102,000  tons  (39,368,000  bushels) 
of  flaxseed  would  be  required.  One  of  the 
difficult  problems  will  be  the  purchase 
of  flaxseed  from  producers  who  might  be 
inclined  to  hold  seed  for  higher  prices. 
It  was  reported  the  new  board  may  consider 
the  use  of  other  vegetable  oils   for  fuel. 

ARGENTINE  GOVERNMENT  ESTABLISHES  PRICE 
FOR  FLAXSEED  CROP 

On  December  1,  1944,  the  Argentine 
Government  established  a  guaranteed  minimum 
price  of  13  pesos  ($0.98  per  bushel)  for 
flaxseed  from  the  1944-45  crop.  This  is 
an  increase  of  7  cents  per  bushel  over  the 
price  paid  for  1943-44  seed. 

SPANISH  OLIVE-OIL  PRODUCTION 
SMALLER 

The  preliminary  estimate  of  the  1944-45 
Spanish  olive-oil  production  is  231,000 
short  tons,  compared  with  511,500  tons  last 
season  and  264,000  tons  for  1942-43.  The 
estimate  is  28  percent  lower  than  the  recent 
5-year  average  (1938-1942)  of  320,800  tons 
and  39  percent  lower  than  the  10- year  aver- 
age (1933-1942)  of  376,000  tons. 

Growing  conditions  during  the  season 
were  unsatisfactory,  and  considering  the 
fact  that  the  crop  followed  a  near-record 
one,  a  small  olive  crop  was  anticipated. 
Unusually  cold  weather  during  blossoming 
resulted  in  a  very  poor  set  of  fruit.  The 
largest  declines  in  production  from  the 
previous  season  were  reported  in  Jaen,  Cor- 
doba, Seville,  Toledo,  and  N'alaga  Provinces. 
Slight  increases  in  some  of  the  minor  pro- 
ducing Provinces  such  as  Lerida,  Tarragona, 
Teruel,  and  Murcia  were  reported.  The  qual- 
ity of  the  olives  is  reported  as  being  good. 

As  the  harvest  started  it  was  estimated 
some  48,000  short  tons  of  edible  oil  re- 
mained in  the  country  from  the  1943-44  pro- 
duction. The  carry-over  will  be  used  to 
compensate  for  the  small  production  this 
year.     Exports  during  the   last  marketing 


season  to  foreign  destinations  were  very 
limited.  A  small  shipment  was  made  to  Latin 
America  for  use  of  the  Spanish  diplomatic 
service.  Negotiations  for  exports  to  other 
countries  were  reported,  but  no  confirma- 
tion of  actual  exports  has  become  available. 
It  was  rumored  that  some  oil  was  sent  to 
Germany  early  in  the  season.  It  appears 
that  the  Spanish  Government  will  permit  only 
a  limited  quantity  of  edible  olive  oil  to 
be  exported  this  year  due  to  the  very  small 
supply  that  will  be  available. 

SPAIN:     Est  imated  olive-oil  production, 
1944-45  with  comparisons 


Year  Short  tons 

Average 

1933-34  to  1942-43    376,000 

1938-  39  to  1942-43    320,800 

Annua  1 

1939-  40    220,000 

1940-  41    350,000 

1941-  42    418,000 

1942-  43   264,000 

1943-  44   ...  511,500 

1944-  45    231,000 


EGYPT'S  PEANUT  AND  SESAME  CROPS 
ABOVE  AVERAGE 

Egypt's  1944  peanut  and  sesame-seed 
crops  are  larger  than  those  of  the  previous 
year  and  exceed  the  1939-1943  average  by 
26  and  31  percent,  respectively.  Peanut  pro- 
duction is  the  largest  in  more  than  a  decade, 
although  the  acreage  was  about  average. 

The  acreage  planted  to  sesame  seed, 
on  the  other  hand,  was  more  than  double  that 
of  any  previous  year  except  1943.  Produc- 
tion, however,  was  only  30  percent  above 
average.  There  may  have  been  a  heavy  loss 
in  seed  when  the  crop  was  moved  from  the 
fields  to  the  threshing  yards  as  much  of 
it  had  to  be  transported  on  camels.  Sesame- 
seed  pods  open  at  the  top  and  must  be  kept 
upright  to  prevent  loss  of  seeds. 

Peanut  and  sesame  crops  have  been  ex- 
panded in  Egypt  since  the  beginning  of  the 
war  to  replace  the  loss  in  cot t onseed - o i 1 
production.  The  Egyptian  cotton  acreage 
has  been  ma teria 1 ly . reduced  during  the  war 
in  favor  of  food  crops. 
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EGYPT:    Area  and  production  of  peanuts 
and  sesame;  1940-1944 


:  PEANUTS 

SESAME 

YEAR 

;  AREA 

PRO- 
DUCTION 

AREA 

PRO- 
DUCTION 

Acres 

1,000 
pounds 

Acres 

1,000 
pounds 

1940  . . . 

24,123 

35,832 

18,668 

12,480 

1941  ... 

26,435 

41,006 

20,602 

14,550 

1942  ... 

17,818 

27,117 

a/ 21. 361 

13,228 

1943  ... 

25,532 

37,037 

31,152 

17,990 

1944  ... 

26,111' 

b/ 44,643 

44,756- 

bj 18, 519 

Compiled   from  official  sources. 

e_f  Revised. 

b/  Preliminary. 

COTTON  AND  OTHER  FIBERS 

ECUADOR  COLLECTS  LARGE 
KAPOK  CROP 

The  1944  kapok  crop  in  Ecuador  is  ex- 
pected to  exceed  3  million  pounds  and  will 
be  approximately  3  times  the  normal  peace- 
time production.  Probably  about  1.5  million 
pounds  will  be  exported  this  year.  Buyers 
from  the  United  States  and  Cuba  furnish 
a  market  for  most  of  the  kapok  surplus,  but 
normally  small  amounts  are  also  shipped 
to  Peru,  Panama,  Argentina,  and  other  coun- 
tries of  the  Western  Hemisphere.  The  prices 
offered  this  year  have  encouraged  collec- 
tion, and  the  weather  conditions  have  been 
quite  favorable  except  for  some  damaging 
rains  in  April. 

The  harvest  season  usually  begins  about 
the  middle  of  August,  after  nearly  a  month 
of  small  collections,  and  closes  about  the 
end  of  November.  Unfavorable  weather  may 
affect  the  crop  at  any  time,  and  in  1941  an 
almost  complete  crop  failure  resulted  from 
a  season  of  heavy  rains.  The  quality  of 
the  1944  crop  lias  been  reported  as  fair. 

HAITIAN  SISAL  EXPORTS 
CONTINUE  TO  DECLINE 

The  Haitian  fiscal  year  closed  Sep- 
tember 30,  1944,  with  a  total  export  of 
nearly  8,660  long  tons  of  sisal  fiber  for 
the  12  months,  compared  with  10,570  during 
the  preceding  year,  and  11,420  during  the 


peak  year  of  1941-42.  Sisal  accounts  for 
nearly  one-tenth  of  total  value  of  Haitian 
exports.  Practically  all  of  the  fiber  and 
about  two-thirds  of  trje  sisal  products  Are 
shipped  to  the  United  States. 

The  decline  in  exports  duiing  1942-43 
was  due  in  large  part  to  shipping  diffi- 
culties, but  an  increasing  lack  of  machine 
parts  for  repairs ,  together  with  a  somewhat 
smaller  area  in  production,  also  contributed 
to  the  decline  during  the  past  year.  The 
1943-44  trade  compares  favorably,  however, 
with  the  annual  average  of  6,780  tonsduring 
the  5- year  period  ended  with  September  1940, 
and  the  exports  for  JulyTSeptember  1944  have 
been  exceeded  in  only  two  other  quarters 
during  the  past  3  years. 

HAITI:     Quarterly  exports  of  sisal, 
fiscal  years  1941-42  to  1943-44 


QUARTERS 

1  1941-42; 

1942-43 

:  1913-44 

:     Long  : 
tons  . 

Long 
tons 

Long 
tons 

October -December  . . 

.:  2,510: 

2,  600 

2,520 

January-March   

.:  2,650: 

3,  650 

1,870 

..  2,050: 

2,460 

1,520 

.:  4,210: 

1,860 

2,750 

.:  11,420: 

10,570 

8,660 

Compiled  from  official  sources  and  consular 
reports . 


Exports  of  fibers  and  related  products 
from  Haiti  also  include  between  10,000  and 
15,000  bales  of  cotton  annually,  a  few  sisal 
manufactures  such  as  hand  bags,  twine,  prod- 
ucts made  from  twine,  and  small  amounts  of 
ramie  fiber,  banana  fiber,  kapok,  and  loofah 
sponges . 

TOBACCO 

NEW  ZEALAND'S  TOBACCO  ACREAGE 
SLIGHTLY  LARGER 

The  1944-45  area  planted  to  tobacco 
in  New  Zealand  is  estimated  to  be  slightly 
larger  than  the  1943*44  area  of  3,093  acres, 
from  which  about  3.1  million  pounds  of  leaf 
were  obtained.  Average  production  during 
the  crop  years  1938-39  through  1942-43  came 
to  about  2.4  million  pounds  from  2,225  acres. 
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Prices  paid  to  growers  for  1943-44  crop 
flue-cured  leaf,  the  principal  type  grown, 
averaged  31  cents  per  pound,  as  compared 
with  30  cents  per  pound  in  1942-43.  Prices 
for  air-cured  leaf  averaged  27  cents  per 
pound  in  1943-44,  as  compared  with  26  cents 
in  1942-43. 

New  Zealand  is  dependent  upon  foreign 
countries  for  about  two-thirds  of  its  sup- 
plies of  leaf  tobacco.  During  the  first  8 
months  of  1944,  about  2.2  million  pounds 
of  leaf  were  imported,  principally  from 
the  United  States.  In  1943,  total  imports 
amounted  to  about  5.2  million  pounds.  Dur- 
ing the  period  1937-1941,  imports  of  leaf, 
largely  of  United  States  origin,  averaged 
4.5  million  pounds  annually.  Imports  of 
cigarettes  amounted  to  about  800,000  pounds 
annually  during  the  5-year  period,  but  have 
declined  considerably  during  the  war.  Im- 
ports of  other  tobacco  products  have  also 
declined  during  the  war,  and  are  now  in- 
s  ignif icant . 

VENEZUELAN  TOBACCO 
MAINLY  DARK- AIR-CURED  TYPE 

Venezuela's  annual  tobacco  crop  aver- 
ages about  7.3  million  pounds,  chiefly  dark 
air-cured  types  grown  in  the  States  of  Sucre, 
Falcon,  and  Carabobo.  Light  types,  flue- 
cured  and  Burley,  less  than  10  percent  of 
the  country's  total  production,  are  grown 
in  the  States  of  Aragua  and  Carabobo,  and 
also  in  the  Federal  District  of  Caracas. 
Data  regarding  present  acreage  and  produc- 
tion are  unavailable.  Yields  of  dark  leaf 
are  said  to  run  from  1,500  to  2,000  pounds 
per  acre,  and  for  light  types  from  800  to 
1  ,300  pounds  per  acre.  Growers 'now  are 
obtaining  above-average  prices.  Dark  leaf 
is  selling  at  from  25  to  35  cents  a  pound, 
and  better  grades  of  light  at  more  than 
double  those  prices. 

The  manufacture  of  tobacco  products 
in  Venezuela  is  confined  almost  exclusively 
to  cigars  and  cigarettes.  There  are  six 
firms  manufacturing  cigarettes,  with  a  total 
annual  output  of  about  1.7  billion  pieces. 
About  90  percent  of  the  cigarettes  are  made 
from  dark  tobacco.  There  are  about  20  lo- 
cally made  brands,   of  which  3,  made  from 


dark  tobacco  and  selling  for  15  cents  per 
packet  of  18,  account  for  about  60  percent 
of  total  sales.  Retail  prices  for  brands 
of  blended  light  tobacco  range  from  22  to 
30  cents  per  packet,  while  imported  brands, 
chiefly  from  the  United  States,  sell  for 
about  52  cents.  Cigars  are  manufactured 
by  hand,  and  estimates  of  production  and 
consumption  are  not  available.  Production 
of  other  products  is  insignificant. 

Venezuela  is  largely  self-sufficient 
in  tobacco.  Imports  of  leaf  and  products 
other  than  cigarettes  are  negligible.  Im- 
ports of  cigarettes,  practically  all  of  which 
are  from  the  United  States,  averaged  344,000 
pounds  during  the  period  1939-1943.  Supplies 
of  American  cigarettes  on  hand  in  the  country 
in  November  1944  were  sufficient  for  about 
6  months'  consumption.  The  current  high  im- 
port duties  on  leaf  and  products  make  their 
retail  prices  in  the  country  prohibitiver 
Leaf  duties  are  $3.27  per  pound,  unspecified 
manufactured  $6.12  per  pound,  and  cigarettes 
$1.63  per  pound. 

FRUITS,  VEGETABLES,  AND  NUTS 

SPANISH  ORANGE 
PRODUCTION  UP 

The  1944-45  Spanish  orange  production 
is  officially  forecast  at  19.5  million  boxes, 
compared  with  18:1  million  boxes  harvested 
during  1943-44.  It  is,  however,  considerably 
under  the  1935-1939  average  of  24.4  million 
boxes . 

The  present  crop  was  damaged  by  frost, 
particularly  in  the  Ribera  area.  An  ab- 
normally dry  summer  also  caused  some  harm. 
Nevertheless,  parts  of  the  country,  notably 
Castellon,  are  expected  to  have  a  consider- 
ably larger  production  than  that  of  last 
year.  This  should  more  than  compensate  for 
reductions  in  the  areas  where  damage  oc- 
curred. 

During  the  heavy  exporting  season,  from 
November  to  April,  substantial  shipments  are 
expected  to  move  to  Great  Britain,  Spain's 
most  important  foreign  market.  Of  the  nor- 
mal European  customers,  Sweden  appears  to  be 
in  the  best  position  at  the  moment  to  import 
oranges,   because  of  a   favorable  exchange 
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position  and  direct  steamer  service  between 
Valencia  and  Swedish  ports.  If  satisfactory 
rail  communications  are  reestablished  be- 
tween the  Franco-Spanish  border  and  Switzer- 
land, a  sizable  export  trade  may  develop. 
Exporters  also  hope  that  business  with  Bel- 
gium and  the  Netherlands  will  materialize 
with  the  complete  liberation  of  the  Low 
Countries . 

ARGENTINA  EXPECTS  GOOD 
PEAR  CROP 

Early  indications  point  to  a  favorable 
prospect  for  pears  in  Argentina  this  season 
with  production  probably  larger  than  the 
5,600,000  bushels  produced  in  the  1943-44 
season.  Prospects  for  table  grapes  are 
reported  to  be  about  the  same  as  those  for 
the  previous  year.  Shipping  space,  rather 
than  supplies  of  fruit,  is  expected  to  limit 
exports  of  Argentine  fruit  to  the  United 
States  this  season.  It  is  reported  that 
the  trade  is  negotiating  for  space  on  three 
vessels  to  provide  for  the  shipment  of  pears 
and  grapes  equivalent  to  at  least  400,000 
standard  boxes  on  two  trips. 

UNION  OF  SOUTH  AFRICA  CURRANT 
PRODUCTION  INCREASING 

Preliminary  estimates  place  the  1944 
currant  production  in  the  Union  of  South 
Africa  at  1,100  short  tons,  compared  with 
900  tons  in  1943  and  1,200  tons  in  1942. 
The  estimate  is  22  percent  larger  than  the 
recent  5-year  average  (1938-1942)  of  900 
short  tons,  and  57  percent  larger  than  the 
10-year  average  (1933-1942)  of  700  tons. 

Production  of  currants  is  gradually 
increasing  in  the  Union  of  South  Africa, 
but  most  of  the  output  thus  far  has  been 
sold  for  domestic  use.  The  entire  1944  pro- 
duction was  sold  in  South  Africa.  In  some 
years,  small  quantities  have  been  shipped 
to  adjacent  British  Colonies  and  to  Great 
Britain.  According  to  available  data,  the 
average  price  received  by  producers  during 
the  present  season  was  6.9d.  (11  cents)  per 
pound  which  was  slightly  higher  than  the 
5.9d.  (10  cents)  received  in  1943. 


UNION  OF  SOUTH  AFRICA:  Currant 
 production,  1944  

PERIOD  :  PRODUCTION 

:     Short  tons 
Average  : 

1933-1942   :  700 

1938-1942   :  900 

Annua  1  : 

1941   :  700 

1942   :  i>200 

1943   :  900 

1944   :  1,100 


Compiled    from  official  sources. 

LIVESTOCK  AND  ANIMAL  PRODUCTS 

CANADIAN  PRODUCTION  AND  CONSUMPTION 
OF  LARD  INCREASE 

Lard  production  in  Canada  in  1944  will 
exceed  that  of  1943,  but  in  view  of  the  fore- 
cast of  reduced  hog  marketings  in  1945,  some 
reduction  in  lard  production  may  be  expected. 
Both  the  1944  spring  and  fall  pig  crops  in 
Canada  were  below  those  of  1943,  and  the 
smaller  spring  pig  crop  is  already  being 
reflected  in  reduced  slaughter  this  fall. 
Slaughter  in  the  first  6  months  of  1945  is 
expected  to  be  smaller  still,  as  the  number 
of  sows  expected  to  farrow  this  fall  is  31.6 
percent  lower  than  in  the  corresponding  pe- 
riod of  1943. 

The  wartime  expansion  in  hog  raising  and 
marketings  in  Canada  has  resulted  in  greatly 
increased  lard  production,  the  output  reach- 
ing 121  million  pounds  in  1943,  compared  with 
the  pre-war  average  for  the  5  years  1935-1939 
of  63  million  pounds. 

Domestic  consumption  in  Canada  during 
the  war  period  has  absorbed  most  of  the  in- 
crease in  production,  mainly  because  of  the 
shortage  of  the  preferred  cooking  compounds. 
During  the  war,  imports  of  edible  vegetable- 
oil  materials  have  been  sharply  reduced,  and 
limitations  have  been  placed  on  the  manufac- 
ture of  vegetable  compounds.  Butter  was 
widely  used  for  shortening  and  other  cooking 
purposes  before  the  wartime  scarcity  cut 
domestic  use  for  such  purposes. 
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Per  capita  consumption  of  lard  in- 
creased from  a  pre-war  average  of  3.9  pounds 
to  9.3  pounds  in  1942  and  to  9.9  pounds  in 
1943.  Before  the  war  the  per  capita  con- 
sumption of  vegetable  shortenings  was  10.5 
pounds . 

Canada  was  on  an  import  basis  for  lard 
prior  to  1924,  but  since  then  exports  have 
greatly  exceeded  import!.  In  the  years 
1935  to  1938,  exports  were  fairly  large, 
reaching  a  total  of  30  million  pounds  in 
1937.  The  chief  destination  was  the  United 
Kingdom.  Since  the  war  began,  exports  have 
declined  as  domestic  consumption  has  in- 
creased. By  1943,  out  of  a  total  available 
supply  of  124  million  pounds,  including 
stocks  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  117 
million  pounds  were  consumed  in  Canada, 
while  only  0.7  million  pounds  were  exported. 
This  contrasted  with  a  total  supply  of  71 
million  pounds  in  1937,  of  which  38  million 
pounds  were  consumed  in  Canada  and  30  mil- 
lion pounds  were  exported. 


LOWER  BUTTER  PRODUCTION  IN  IRELAND 

Earlier  indications  of  a  decline  in 
butter  production  in  Ireland  in  1944  art 
substantiated  by  a  reported  January-October 
production  of  about  60  million  pounds,  at 
against  62  million  for  the  first  10  months 
of  1943.  The  customary  winter  increase  in 
the  butter  ration  from  6  to  8  ounces  per 
person  per  week  was  made  on  November  4,  but 
the  lower  production  probably  will  not  permit 
this  to  be  maintained  for  more  than  3  months 
of  the  coming  winter. 

The  decrease  in  Ireland's  butter  pro- 
duction was  brought  about  by  a  lower  milk 
output.  Grazing  lands  have  been  in  very 
poor  condition,  the  result  of  an  extreme 
dry  spell  experienced  during  the  first  S 
months  of  this  year.  In  view  of  a  poor  hay 
crop  and  a  shortage  of  supplemental  feed* 
stuffs,  no  increase  in  milk  production  is 
anticipated. 
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